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made, and the Doctor seems to find it necessary to be always a little 
explosive in a peroration ; but, though allowances may be made, the 
outrage offered by such a passage to good feeling and sense is not 
to be forgiven. The young man who has eaten a comfortable break- 
fast, and knows his digestion to be strong, and his nerves in good order, 
is not likely to be frightened to good purpose by being told that the 
time may soon come when he will be within a twelfth of a foot of eter- 
nity, and being asked to reflect upon what his unpleasant sensations 
will be when he is an inch from the great white throne. And this 
reverberation of inches from one side of the page to the other, — what 
is it all but the same shallow, material attempt at sensation which Prot- 
estants laugh at in Catholics and practise among themselves, — which we 
all ridicule in our theatres, and so many of us admire in our churches ? 
Dr. Eddy is, in fact, (and we say it without thought of impugning his 
good intentions) a sensationist quite as much as the younger Syl- 
vanus Cobb or Mr. Chadband. Indeed, we can almost forgive him for 
reminding us of Hobbes, when he so forcibly and pleasantly recalls 
" Bleak House," on pages 138 and 139 : — "I can see how a man 
may love to smoke, — make a chimney of his throat and a smoke-pipe 
of his lips ; I can see how a man may love to drink a social glass ; but 
how an intelligent man can swear and curse, I do not understand. 
Why, I should as soon think of committing suicide! What! call on 
God — the God who is able to do it — to blast my eyes, to damn my 
soul, to send me or my friends to hell ! What a wretch a man must 
be to call on God to do any of these things ! And yet hundreds are 
doing it every day of life. Is it gentlemanly? No. Is it brave? 
No. Is it musical ? No. Is it polite ? No. Is it decent ? No. Is 
it safe? No." — "My friends," says Mr. Chadband, " peace be upon 
this house ! On the master thereof, on the mistress thereof, on the 
young maidens, and on the young men ! My friends, why do I wish for 
peace? What is peace? Is it war? No. Is it strife? No. Is it 
lovely, and gentle, and beautiful, and pleasant, and serene, and joyful ? 
Oyes!" 



12 The Letters of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozabt. (1769-1791.) 

Translated from the Collection of Ludwtg Nohl, by' Lady Wal- 
lace. With a Portrait and Facsimile. New York : Hurd and 
Houghton. 2 vols. 16mo. pp. xv. 332 ; vii. 297. 1866. 

The first thought, perhaps, which occurs to one in laying down these 
volumes is, that we have a more intimate knowledge of Mozart through 
vol. era. — no. 211. 39 
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his works than any information about his life can give us. It would 
seem that, when such genius as his has found its expression in music, 
it is in proportionate measure debarred from expressing itself in the 
language more common to men, and finds our speech inapt for the 
subtile and exquisite emotions it is familiar with. No memoirs of such 
a man, and not even his own letters, can add much, if anything, to the 
truth of the conception of him formed by those who understand what 
may be called his native language. When he would express his 
deepest or his tenderest or his gayest feeling, he found companion- 
ship in his piano, and it was to the orchestra that he confided his 
secrets. But when he writes to his mother, " I wish mamma joy of 
her name-day, and hope that she may live for many hundred years to 
come, and retain good health, which I always ask of God, and pray to 
him for you both every day," (Vol. I. p. 24,) it is as if he were writing 
in a foreign tongue ; it is like a translation, and rather a stiff" and lame 
one, of Mendelssohn's two bars of music, which begin a letter to his 
mother, on a similar occasion. And, indeed, Mozart himself says, else- 
where : " My very dearest papa, I cannot write poetically, for I am no 
poet ; I cannot make fine artistic phrases that cast light and shadow, 
for I am no painter ; I can neither by signs nor by pantomime express 
my thoughts and feelings, for I am no dancer ; but I can by tones, 
for I am a musician. So to-morrow, at Cannabich's, I intend to play 
my congratulations both for your name-day and birthday." (Vol. I. 
p. 113.) 

The circumstances which surrounded Mozart were not those to furnish 
topics of special interest even for familiar letters. He was poor ; and, 
during all the earlier part of his career, his lifewas spent in dancing 
attendance on the petty German princes to whom, in those days, he 
could alone look for the conventional honors and the material aid 
which were essential conditions for the display of his genius, and for 
the advancement of the art to which he gave himself with the most 
unselfish devotion. "And the German princes are all niggards," he 
said himself. But though seeking patrons, he did not lose dignity, 
and, though often disappointed, he did not lose heart. 

In 1777 he says to his father : " I will write to Prince Zeill next 
post-day to press forward matters in Munich; if you would also 
write to him, I should be very glad. But short and to the point, — 
no cringing! for that I cannot bear." His dependence on others could 
not degrade him, for many years it scarcely even depressed him. 

Among the Electors and Princes and Archbishops of the day, there 
were some who did what they could for him ; they at least, in his own 
phrase, " fed him with encomiums," and 
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" Like King Admetus, those who had 
Pure taste by right divine 
Decreed his music not too bad 
To hear between the cups of wine," 

and presented him, perhaps, with a sum of money for his travelling 
expenses, or sent him, when he had already four watches similarly 
given, a fifth, which it would have been a sin against etiquette to turn 
into ready money. On one occasion, after a visit of some days at 
the residence of the Princess of Nassau- Weilberg, he writes (Vol. 1. 
p. 159) : — " The following day, Monday, we had music again, and also 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. Madlle. Weber sang in all thirteen 
times, and played twice on the piano, for she plays by no means badly. 
.... I played twelve times ; and once, by desire, on the organ of the 
Lutheran Church. I presented the Princess with four symphonies, and 
received only seven louis-d'ors in silver, and our poor dear Madlle. 
Weber only five. This I certainly did not anticipate. I never ex- 
pected great things, but at all events I hoped that each of us would at 
least receive eight louis-d'ors." 

Thus, partly supported by pseudo-protectors, partly with gay cour- 
age making his way for himself, he worked steadily forward till life 
was exhausted ; when, " with the last movement of his lips endeavoring 
to indicate where the kettle-drums should be used in his Requiem," he 
fell asleep, and died a month before completing his thirty-sixth year. 

Mozart was born a little more than a hundred years ago. The bril- 
liant period of musical composition, which has extended to our own day, 
may be said to have begun a century earlier. Mozart was preceded by 
Scarlatti and Pergolesi among the Italians, Handel and Bach among 
the Germans, while Bach's sons, Haydn and Gluck, were his contem- 
poraries. But such genius as his follows no beaten track ; and it is 
remarkable how rarely he refers in his letters with pleasure to any 
music, whether of the day or of an earlier period. He himself intro- 
duced too great changes in his art to allow him to regard his predeces- 
sors with special reverence or enthusiasm. That he knew his own 
greatness is not to be doubted. There are a few noble expressions of 
self-confidence to be found in the letters. Perhaps the most definite 
one is when he writes, at twenty-two years of age : " I find it impos- 
sible [to give lessons], so must leave it to those who can do nothing 
but play the piano. I am a composer, and born to become a Kapell- 
meister, and I neither can nor ought thus to bury the talent for com- 
position with which God has so richly endowed me (I may say this 
without arrogance, for I feel it now more than ever) ; and this I should 
do were I to take many pupils." 
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His reputation was, of course, great among the musicians of his 
time; but even they seem generally to have been dull, as perhaps 
contemporaries must always be, in appreciating his real position among 
composers, or else to have become envious of it. There is a pleasant 
story told of Cimarosa, when he was one day complimented by a 
painter, who declared that he considered him superior to Mozart. 
" I ! " exclaimed Cimarosa ; " ah, sir, what would you say to one who 
should assure you that you were superior to Raphael ! " 

The letters written before Mozart was twenty are among the most 
entertaining in these volumes. Their delightful boyish gayety gives a 
vivid impression of the exuberant healthfulness of his spirits. A tone 
of pure frolic pervades them; while the judicial criticisms and com- 
ments on music, new and old, and musicians, break in as oddly as if 
written by another person. 

The letters from Paris, in 1778, like the earlier ones from Mann- 
heim, are chiefly occupied with the rather tedious details of his en- 
deavors to gain some footing for himself in one manner or another. 
The only point that stands out with any general interest is the story 
of his quarrel with Baron Grimm, the ardor of whose enthusiasm for 
Mozart as a boy, which is attested by his notice of him in his Corre- 
spondence, seems to have somewhat died away when he saw him as 
a young man ; and even here the facts are given in too broken a form 
to gather from them much impression of character or motives. There 
is one story, somewhat curious as illustrative of prevailing manners, 
and of Mozart's sensitiveness both in body and mind. He says : — 

" M. Grimm gave me a letter to her [the Duchesse de Chabot], so I drove 
there ; the purport of the letter being chiefly to recommend me to the Duch- 
esse de Bourbon, who, when I was last here, was in a convent, and to intro- 
duce me afresh to her, and recall me to her memory. A week elapsed with- 
out the slightest notice of my visit ; but, as eight days previously she had 
appointed me to call on her, I kept my engagement and went. I waited in 
a large room without any fire and as cold as ice. At last the Duchess came 
in, and was very polite, begging me to make allowances for her piano, as 
none of her instruments were in good order, but I might at least try it. I 
said that I would most .gladly play something, but at this moment it was im- 
possible, as my fingers were quite benumbed from the cold ; so I asked her 
at all events to take me to a room where there was a fire. ' Oh ! oui, Mon- 
sieur, vous avez raison !' was her answer. She then seated herself, and drew 
for a whole hour in company with several gentlemen, all sitting in a circle 
round a large table ; and during this time I had the honor to wait. The 
windows and doors were open ; so that not only my hands, but my body and 
my feet, were cold, and my head also began to ache. Moreover, there was 
altum silentium, and I really did not know what to do from cold, headache, 
and weariness. I again and again thought to myself, that, if it were not on 
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Mr. Grimm's account, I would leave the house at once. At last, to cut mat- 
ters short, I played on the wretched, miserable piano. What, however, 
vexed me most of all was, that the Duchess and all the gentlemen did not 
cease drawing for a single moment, but coolly continued their occupation ; 
so I was left to play to the chairs and tables and the walls. My patience 
gave way under such unpropitious circumstances. I therefore began the 
Fischer variations, and after playing one half of them I rose. Then came 
eulogiums without end. I, however, said all that could be said, which was, 
that I could do myself no justice on such a piano, but I should be very glad 
to fix some other day to play when a better instrument might be found. 
But the Duchess would not hear of my going away ; so I was obliged to wait 
till her husband came in, who placed himself beside me, and listened to me 
with great attention ; while, as for me, I became unconscious of all cold and 
all headache, and, in spite of the wretched piano, played as I can play when 
1 am in the right mood. Give me the best piano in Europe, and listeners 
who understand nothing, or don't wish to understand, and who do not sym- 
pathize with me in what I am playing, I no longer feel any pleasure." 

At Vienna, later, he was placed in a still more unpleasant position. 
He was at that time one of the musicians belonging to the household 
of the Archbishop of Salzburg, and he says : " We dine at eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, unluckily rather too early an hour for me. Our 
party consists of the two valets, the Comptroller, Herr Zetti, the con- 
fectioner, the two cooks, Cecarelli [the court-singer], Brunetti [the 
violinist], and my insignificant self. — N. B. The two valets sit at the 
head of the table. I have, at all events, the honor to be placed above 
the cooks ; I almost believe I am back in Salzburg ! At table all 
kinds of coarse, silly joking go on ; but no one jokes with me, for I 
never say a word, or, if I am obliged to speak, I do so with the utmost 
gravity ; and when I have dined I go away." 

It is the old story of genius unrecognized and uncrowned, repeated 
in every generation, and seeming more sad at each repetition ; it is 
only a fresh illustration of the many times " when night-owls shriek 
where mounting larks should sing"; it is only a new warning to borrow 
the eyes of posterity to see with. 

But at Vienna more public applause and renown attended Mozart 
than had been the case elsewhere, and the enthusiasm which was after- 
wards felt for his works first showed itself widely here. It could 
scarcely be withheld from one who could give such an example of 
musical ability as this : " To-day (for I am writing at eleven at night) 
we had a concert, where three of my pieces were performed, — new 
ones, of course. The rondo of a concerto for Brunetti, a sonata for 
myself, with violin accompaniment, which I composed last night be- 
tween eleven and twelve o'clock ; but, in order to have it ready in time, 
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I only wrote out the accompaniment for Brunetti, and retained my own 
part in my head." 

He now, at last, found it possible, in consequence of his increased 
reputation, to gain an independent, though small and precarious liveli- 
hood for himself, his wife, and children. He devoted himself with the 
utmost assiduity to the giving of lessons and of concerts, and, in the 
small intervals of wearied leisure, to his immortal compositions. All 
his best-known operas were produced during this period of ten years, 
and many of his other greatest works. These years were undeniably 
the happiest of his life; yet one traces in the letters — perhaps by read- 
ing between the lines — the sadness which a man of Mozart's sensibil- 
ity can never wholly escape, still less when placed in such untoward 
circumstances. His letters to his wife are always cheerful and happy. 

Others than the lovers of Mozart will not think the time wasted 
which is spent on these volumes. Their value to the general reader is 
much increased by a full and well-arranged Index, and by the notes of 
the German editor. The labors of the English translator are also ap- 
parently well performed. We have not, however, had the opportunity 
of comparing her work with the originals, and occasional misconceptions 
and unnecessary freedoms in her translations of the letters in Italian, 
the originals of which she gives, are of a character to suggest possible 
inaccuracies in the translations from the German. But they read 
easily and agreeably. 



13. — The Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams, being a Narra- 
tive of his Acts and Opinions and of his Agency in producing and 
forwarding the American Revolution, with Extracts from his Corre- 
spondence, State Papers, and Political Essays. By William V. 
Wells. Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. 1865. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Samuel Adams was born in Boston, September 16 (O. S.), 1722, and 
died there, October 2, 1803. In 1747, feeling that the "present political 
state affords matter for a variety of thoughts of peculiar importance to 
the good people of New England," he united with several " Whigs who 
advocated the rights of the people against those measures of govern- 
ment which were supposed to infringe upon the privileges of the Prov- 
ince secured by charter," in forming a " political club," and editing 
" The Public Advertiser," a weekly paper devoted " to whatever may 
be adapted to state and defend the rights and liberties of mankind." In 
1797, a month after Washington had made his last annual speech to 
Congress as President, he also made his last annual speech to the Legis- 



